
SKETCH OF DANIEL O'CONNELL. 



From the wide spreading and deep interest 
'elt in this grieat man, and the inseparable con- 
nexion that exists between his name and the 
cause of Impartial and Universal Freedom, 
we are induced to revive the beautiful and 
eloquent sketch of his character and life,, by 
John G. Whittier, published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman, April 25th, 1839. The ex- 
citemeAiwhich now pervades a large portion 
of the community in regard to Irish itlepeal 
and other great question-?, appe^^ining* to 
Human Freedom, makes the history of one 
who gnstains so distinguished a part in 
these works of reform, a peculiar desidera- 
tum. 

The original occasion of the sketch was 
an attack upon Daniel O'Connell, by Henry 
Clay, in a speech made in the Senate of the 
United States on the Slavery question, in 
which among other epithets of abuse, he de- 
nounced the Irish Liberator as a ** Plunder- 
er OF nrs Country." This attack brought 
out Mr. Whitlier's able defence. 

We omit the introduction, which contains 
allusions to local circumstances of no neces- 



sary connexion^ and proceed at once to the 
sketch, only prefacingit with an extract from 
the Boston Pilot,— a Cathblic paper,-~in 
which it was published at the time. ■ 

*' Defence of O^ConnelL-^ln our paper of to- 
day will be found an article from the Penn- 
sylvania Freeman, in which the true charac- 
ter of Daniel O'Conneli is set forth with the 
hand of a rriaster; and the slahders of Ken/y 
Clay & Co. are not only utterly refuted, bat 
are also rebuked with such stinging truths 
and self evident demonstrations, as must be 
very uncomfortable to the consciences of 
those republican advocates of oppression and 
bigoted foes of universal liborty. , This most 
scorching and eloquent articleisfrom the pen 
of JofiN G. Whi'jctier, long known as one of 
the best American poet8,and one of the most 
enthusiastic friefids of human liberty on the 
Western Continent. As a poet, and as a 
prose writer, Mr. Whittier is decidedly origi- 
.nal. He is the copyist and imitator of no 
man. Truth and n^A^, which seems to be 
only descerned by most men, are to him a liv- 
ing, breathing principle; and one could al- 
most fancy, in reading his glowing and im'* 
petuous lines, that the Genius of Freedom 
herself was guiding his pen, while every seri-' 
timent is burned in upon the heart of ihe 
reader as with a red hot iron." 



DANIEL O'CONNELL. 



Who is Daniel O'Connell 1 " A dema- 
gogue— a ruffian agitator!" say the Tory 
Journals of Great Britain, quaking, ineantirae 
with awe and apprehension, bemre the tre- 
mendous moral and political power which he 
is wielding — a power at this inf?tant mightier 
than that of any potentate of Europe. ." A 
blackguard"— -a fellow wiio "obtains contra* 
band admission into European 6oeiety"-^-a 
"malignant libeller"-^a "plunderer of his 
country" — a man whose "wind should be 
stopped," say the American slave-holders, and 
their apologists, Clay, Stevenson, Hamilton, 
and the Philadelphia GazettOjand the "De- 
j mocratic Whig Association." 



Brit who is Daniel O'Conneli t Ireland 
now does justice to him, the world will do so 
hereafter. No individual of the present age 
has done more for hurnan liberty j His labors 
to effect the peaceable deliverance of his own 
oppressed countrymen, and to open to the 
nations of EAitope, a new and purer and ho- 
lier pathway to freedom unstained with blood 
and unraoistened by tears, and his mighty 
instrumentality in the abolition of British 
colonial slavery-^-have lelt their impress up- 
on the age* They will be remembered and 
felt beneficially, long after the miserable 
Tory envy and malignity at home, and the 
clamors of slave-holders abroad, detected in 
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their guilt, and writhing in the paze of Chris- 
tendom, shall have perished forever, — when 
the Clays and Calhonns,and Peels and Wel- 
lingtons, the opponents of reform in Great 
Britain, and the eriemies of slave-emancipa- 
tion in the United Slates, shall be numbered 
with those who in all ages, to use the words 
of the eloquent Lamaktink, have *'sinned 
against the Holy Ghost in opposing the im- 
provement of things — in an egotistical and 
stupid attempt to draw back the moral and 
social world which God and nature are urg- 
ing forward." 

The character and services of O'Connell 
have never been fully appreciated in this 
country. Engrossed in our own peculiar in- 
terests, and, in the plenitude of our self-es- 
teem, believing that 'we are the people, and 
that wisdom will perish with us' — that all 
patriotism and liberality of feeling are con- 
fined to our own territory— we have not fol- 
lowed the untitled Barrister of Derrynane 
Abby, s5tep by step, through the develope- 
mept of one of the noblest^ experiments ever 
made for the cause of liberiy and the welfare 
of man. 

The resolution which O'Connell has alrea- 
dy partially effected in his native land, and 
which, from the evident signs of co*operation 
in Eng'.and and Scotland, seems not far from 
its entire acconjplishment, will form a new 
era in the history of the civilized world.—- 
HeiTetofore the patriot has relied more upon 
physical than moral means, for the regenera- 
tion of his country, and its redemption from 
Oj'vpressiott. His revolutions, however pure 
in principle, have ended in practical crime. 
The great truth veas yex to be learned that 
brute force is ineompaiibie with a pure love 
of freedom, inasmuch as it is in itself an 
odious species of tyranny — the relic of an age 
of slavery and barbarism— -the common argn- 
ment'of despotism — a game 

-■■VVtiich were their subjects wise. 
Kings uouUl not play at. 

But the revolution in which O'Connell is en- 
gaged, although directed against the oppres- 
sion of centuries, relies with just confidence 
upon the united moral energies of the people. 
A moral victory of reason over prejudice, of 
Justice over oppression. The triumph of in- 
tellectual energy where the brute appeal to 
arms had miserably failed. The vindication 
of man's eternal rights, not by the sword 
fleshed in human hearts, but by weapons 
tempered in the armory of Heaven, with 
truth and raeicy and love. 

Nor is it a visionary idea, or the untried 
theory of an enthusiast ; this triumphant reli- 
ance upon moral and intellectual power for 
the reform of political abuses—for the over- 
throwing; of lyranny and ihe pulling down of 
the strongholds of arbitrary power. The 
emancipation of theCsithoUcgof Great Britain 



from the thrall of a century, in 1829, prepar- 
ed the way for a bloodless triumph of Eng- 
lish Reform in 1832, The Catholic Associ- 
ation was the germ of those political Unions 
which compelled, by their mighty yet peace- 
ful influence, the King of England to yield 
submissively to the supremacy of the people.* 
Both of these remarkable events ; these revo- 
lutions shaking nations to their centre, yet 
polluted with no blood and sullied by no 
crime; were affected by the salutary agita- 
tions of the public mind, first set in motion 
by the master-spirit of O'Connell, and spread- 
ing from around him to every portion of the 
British Empire like the unduladona from the 
disturbed centre of a lake. 

The Catholic question has been but im- 
perfectly understood in this country. Many 
have allowed their just disapprobation of the 
Catholic lieligion to degenerate into a most 
unwarrantable prejudice against its conscien- 
tious followers. The cruel persecutions of 
the Dissenters from the Romish Church, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's day; the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition ; the crusades against 
the Albegois and the simple dwellers of the 
Vaudois valleys, have been regarded as atroci- 
ties peculiar to the beleivers in papal infalli- 
bility and the necessary consequences of their 
doctrines; and hence they have looked upon 
the constitutional agitation of the Irish Cath- 
olics for relief from grevions disabilities and 
unjust distinctions, as a struggle merely for 
supremacy or power. 

Strange — that the truth to which all histo- 
ry so strongly testifies should t^us be over- 
looked, the undeniable truth that religious 
bigotry and intolerance have been confined to 
no single sect,— that the persecuted of one 
century have been the persecutors of another. 
In our country it would be well for us to re- 
m^'raber that at the very time when in New 
England, the Catholic, the Quaker and the 
Baptist were banished on pain of death, and 
where some even suffered that dreadful pen- 
alty, ir; Catholic Maryland, under the Catho- 
lic Lord Baltimore, perfect liberty of con- 
science was established, and papist and pro- 
testant went quietly through the same streets 
to their respective altars. 

At the commencement of O'Connell's la- 
bors for emancipation he found the people 
of Ireland divided into three great classes— 
the Protestant or Church party — the Dis- 
senters and the Catholics. 

The Church parly constituting 'about one- 
tenth of the population, yet holding in pos- 

* The celebrated Mr. Atwood has been called 
the 'father of political Unions.' In a spee'ch de- 
livered by his brother C. Atwood, Esq., at tho 
Sunderland Reform Meeting, Sept. 10, 1832, I 
find the following admission.— 'Gentlemen, the 
first political union v^as the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation of Ireland, and the true founds? and fa- 
ther of political unions is Baniel O'Connell.* 
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Hcssion the government and a great propor- 
tion of the landed properly of Ireland, con- 
trolUnor church ajid etate, and law and re- 
venue — the army, navy, maprislracy and cor- 
porations, the entire patronage of the coun- 
try, holding their property and power by 
the favor of EnglaHd, and consequently 
wholly devoted to her interest. The Dis- 
senters, probahly twice as numerous as the 
Church parly, mostly engaged in trade and 
manufactures, sufstained by their own talents 
and industry — Irish in feeling, partaking in 
no small degree of the oppression of their 
Catholic brethren, and among the first to re- 
sist the oppression in 1782; the Catholics 
constituting at least two-thirds of the whole 
population, and almost the entire peasantry 
of the country, forming a large proportion of 
the mercantile interest, yet nearly excluded 
from the possession of landed property by 
the tyrannous operation of the penal laws. 
Justly has a celebrated Irish patriot (Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tene) spoken of these laws, as 
*an execrable and infamous code, framed 
with the art and malice of demons to plun- 
der and degrade and brutalize the Catholics 
of Ireland. There was no disgrace, no in- 
justice, no disqualification, moral, political 
or religious, civil or military, which it has 
not heaped upou them.* 

The following facts relative to the disabi- 
lities under which the Catholics of the United 
Kingdom labored previous to the emancipa- 
tion of 1829, will serve to show in some 
measure the oppressive operation of those 
laws which placed the foot of one'tenth of the 
population of Ireland upon the necks of the 
remainder. 

A Catholic peer could not sit in the House 
of Peers, nor a Catholic Commoner in the 
House of Commons. A Catholic could not 
bfc Lord Chancellor, or Keeper, or Com- 
raissioner of the Great Seal ; Master or Keep- 
er of the Rolls ; Justice of the King's Bench, 
or of the Common Pleas; Baron of the Ex- 
chequer; Attorney or Solicitor General; 
King's Sergeant at Law ; Member of the 
King's Council; Master in Chancery, nor 
Chairman of Sessional for the County of 
Dublin, He could not be the Recorder of a 
CiiyorTown; an advocate in the spiritual 
courts; Sheriff of a County, City or Town; 
Sub-Sheriff ; Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
or other Governor of Ireland; Lord High 
Treasurer; Governor of a County; Privy 
Counsellor; Post Master General ; Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer or Secretary of State; 
Vice Treasurer, Cashier of the Exchequer ; 
Keeper of the Privy Seal or Auditor General; 
"revest or Fellow of Dublin University ; nor 
Lord Mayor or Alderman of a corporate City 
or Town. He could not be a member of a 
1 arish Vestry, nor bequeath any sum of 
tnoney or any lands for the maintenance of a 
clergyman, or for the support of a Chapel or 



a school ; and in corporate towns, he was ex- 
cluded from the Grand Juries. 

O'Connell commenced his labors fdr eman- 
cipation with the strong conviction that no- 
thing short of the united exertions of the 
Irish people could overthrow the power of 
the existing government, and that a union of 
action could only be obtained by the estab- 
lishment of something equality between 
the different religious parties. Discarding 
ail other than peaceful means for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, he placed himself 
and his followers beyond the cognizance of 
unjust and oppressive laws. Wherever he 
poured the oil of his eloquence ujaon the mad- 
dened spirits of his wronged and iuRuIted 
countrymen, the mercenary soldiery found no 
longer an excuse for vielence; and calm, firm 
and united, the Catholic Association remain- 
ed secure in the moral strength of its pure 
and peaceful purpose, amid the bayonets of a 
Tory administration. His influence was felt 
in all parts of the island. Wherever an un- 
lawful association existed, his great legal 
knowledge enabled him at once to detect its 
character, and, by urging its dissolution, to 
snatch its deluded members from the ready 
fangs of their enemies. In his presence the 
Catholic and the Protestant shook hands to- 
gether, and the wild Irish clansman forgot 
his feuds. He taught the pafty in power, 
and who trembled at the dangers around 
them, that security and peace could only be 
obtained by justice and kindness. He en- 
treated his oppressed Catholic brethren to 
lay aside their weapons, and with pure hearts 
and naked hands, to stand firmly together in 
the calm but determined energy of men, too 
humane for deeds of violence, yet too mighty 
for the patient endurance of wrong. 

The spirit of the olden times was awaken- 
ed — of the day when Flood thundered and 
Curran lightened-^the light which shone for 
a moment in the darkness of Ireiand'scenlury 
of wrong, burned upwards clearly and steadi- 
ly from all its ancient altars. Shoulder to 
shoulder gathered around him the patriot 
spirits of the nation — men unbribed by the 
I golden spoils of Governrnental patronage— 
Shiel with his ardent eloquence, O'Dwyer 
and Walsh, and Grattan and O'Conner, and 
Steel, tlie Protestant Agitator, wearingaround 
him the emblem of national reconciliation, of 
the reunion of Catholic and Protestant, the 
sash of blended orange and green, soiled and 
defaced by his patriotic errands, stained with 
the smoke of cabins, and the night rains and 
rust of weapons, and the mountain mist and 
the droppings of the wild woods of Clare. 
He united in one mighty and resistless mass, 
the broken and discordant factions, whose 
desultory struggles against tyranny had hi- 
therto only added strength to its fetters, and 
infused into that mass his own lofiy princi- 
ples of action; until the solemn tones of ex- 
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poslnlalion and entreaty bursting at once from 
ihe full heart of Ireland were caught up by 
England and tchoed back from Scotland, and 
the language of justice and humanity was 
wrung from the reluctant lips of the cold and 
remorseless oppressor of his native land, at 
once its disgrace and glory — the conqueror 
of Napoleon; and, in the words of his own 
Curran, the chains <if the Catholic fell from 
around hirn, and he stood forth redeemed and 
disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of 
Universal Emancipation, 

On the passage the bill for Catholic 
Emancipation, O'Connell took his seat in the 
British Parliament. The eyes of millions 
were upon hira. Ireland, — betrayed so often 
by those in whom shtf had placed her confi- 
dence,— brooding in sorrowful remembrance 
over the noble names and brilliant reputations 
sullied by treachery and corruption — the long 
and dark catalogue of her recreant sons, who, 
allured by British gold and British patron- 
age, had sacrificed on the altar of their am- 
bition, Irish pride and Irish independence, 
and lifted their parricidal arms againsit their 
sorrowing mother, *crownIess and voiceless 
in her woe,' — uovf hung with breathless ea- 
gerness over the ordeal to which her last 
great champion was subjected. 

The crisis in O'Connell's destiny had come. 
The glitter of the golden htihe was in his 
eye; the sound of tilled magnificence was in 
his ear; the choice was before him to sit high 
among the honorable, the titled and the pow- 
erful, or to take his humble seat in' the hall 
of St. Stephens, as the Irish Demagogue, the 
Agitator, the Kerry representative. He did 
not hesitate in his choice. On the first occa- 
sion that offered he told the story of Ireland's 
c wrongs, and demanded justice in the name 
of his suffering constituents. He had put his 
hand to the plough of reform, and he could 
not look back or relin(|[ui6li his hold, for his 
heart was with it. 

Determined to give the Whig Administra- 
tion no excuse for neglecting the redress of 
Irish grievances, he entered heart and soul 
into the great measures of English Reform, 
and his zeal, tact, and eloquence, contributed 
not a little to its success. Yet, even his 
friends speak of his first efforts in the House 
of Commons as failures. The Irish accent; 
the harsh avowal of purposes smacking of 
rehellion-"the eccentricities and flowery lux- 
uriance of an eloquence nursed in the fervid 
atmosphere of Ireland, suddenly transplanted 
in the cold and common-place one of St. Ste- 
phens — the~ great and illiberal prejudices 
against him scarcely abated from what they 
were, when, as the member froia Clare, he 
was mobbed on his way to London— for a 
time opposed a barrier to the influence of his 
talents and patriotism. But he triumphed at 
Jast; the mob-orator of Clare and Kerry, the 
dflclaimer in the Dublin Rooms of the politi- 
cal Trades* Union, became one of the most 



attractive and popular T.oeakers of the British 
Parliament; one whose aid has been courted 
and whose rebuke has been feared by the 
ablest of England's Representatives. Amid 
the sneers of derision and the clamor of hate 
and prejudice, he has triumphed— on that 
very arena so fatal to Irish eloquence and 
Irish fame — where even Grattan failed to 
sustain himself^ and the imperious spirit of 
Flood was stricken down. 

No subject in which Ireland was not di- 
rectly interested has received a greater share 
of O'Connell".'' attention than that of the 
Abolition of colonial Slavery. Utterly de- 
testing tyranny of all kinds, he poured fourth 
his eloquent soul in stern reprobation of a 
system, full at once of pride and misery and 
oppression, and darkened with blood. His 
speech, on the motion of Thomas Fowell 
Buxton for the immediate emancipation of 
the slaves, gave a new tone to the discussion 
of the question. He entered into no petty 
pecuniary details; — no miserable computation 
of the shillings and pence vested in beings 
fashioned in the image of God. He did not 
talk of the expediency of contijiuing the evil, 
because it had grown monstrous. To use 
his own words, he considered » Slavery a crime 
to be abolished; no! merely an evil to be pal- 
liated.' He left Sir Robert Peel and the to- 
ries to eulogise the characters and defend the 
interests of the planters, in common with 
a tythe-r^aping priesthood, building their 
houses by oppression, and their chambers 
by wrong ; and spoke of the negro's interest, 
the negro's claim to justice, demanding sym- 
pathy for the plundered as well as the plun- 
derers ; for the slave, as well as his master. 
He trampled as dust under his feet the blas- 
phemy, that obedience to the law of Eternal 
Justice is a principle to be acknowledged in 
theory only, because unsafe in practice. He 
would he siirid, enter into no compromise with 
Slavery. He cared not what cast or creed, 
or color it might assume, — whether personal 
or political, intellectual or spiritual, he was 
for its total, immediate Abolition. He was 
for Justice — justice in the name of humanity 
and according to the righteous law of the 
living God. 

Ardently admiring our free institutions, 
and constantly pointing to our glorious po- 
litical exaltation, as an incentive to the per- 
severance of his own countrymen in their 
struggle against oppression, he has yet omit- 
ted no opportunity of rebuking our inexcusa- 
ble slave system. An enthusiastic admirer 
of Jefferson, he has often regretted that his 
practice should have so illy accorded with 
his noble sentiments on the subject of slavery, 
which so fully coincided with his own. In 
truth, wherever man has been oppressed by 
his fellow man, O'Connell's sympathy has 
been directed:— to Italy, chained above the 
very grave of her ancient liberties, to the He- 
publics of Southern America, to Greece, 
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dashing tho foot of the indolent Ottoman i 
from' her neck, to France and Belgium, and I 
last, not least, to Poland, driven from her 
cherished nationality, and dragged, like His ; 
own Ireland, bleeding and violated, to the i 
deadly emhrace of her oppressor. American • 
slavery but shares in his common denuncia- ; 
tion of all tyranny ; its victims but partake ' 
of his common pity for the oppressed and 
persecuted, and the trodden down. 

In this hasty and imperfect sketch, we 
cannot enter into the details of that cruel 
disregard of Irish rights, which was mani- 
fested by a reformed Parliament, convoked, 
to use the language of William IV. 'to as- 
certain the sense of the people.* It is per- 
haps enough to say that O'ConnelPs indig- 
nant refusal to receive as full justice the 
measure of reform meted out to Ireland, was 
fully justified by the facts of the case. The 
Irish Reform Bill gave Ireland, with one-third 
of the entire population of the united king- 
doms, only one-sixth of the Parliamentary 
delegation.' It diminished, instead of increas- 
ing the number of voters; in the towns ynd 
cities, it created a high and aristocratic Iran- 
ehise: m many boroughs it established so 
narrow a basis of franchise, as to render them 
as liable to corruption and abuse, as the 
rotten boroughs of the old system. It threw 
no new power into the hands of the people ; 
and with no little justice has O'Connell him- 
>5elf termed it an act to restore to power the 
Orange Ascendancy in Ireland, and to enable 
a faction to trample with impunity on the 
friends of Reform, and constitutional free- 
dom.* 

In May, 1832, O'Connell commenced the 
publication of his celebrated Letters to the 
Reformers of Great Britain. Like Tallien, 
before the French convention, he * rent away 
the veil' which Hume and Atwood had only 
partially lifted. He held uj) befoi^e the people 
of Great Britain the new indignities which 
had been added to the long catalogue of 
Ireland's wrongs : he appealed to their 
justice, their honor, their duty, for redress ; 
and cast down before the Whig Administra- 
tion, the gauntlet of his country's defiance 
and scorn. — There is a fine burst of indignant 
Irish feeling in the concluding paragraphs of 
his fourth letter: 

" I have demonstrated the contumelious in- 
juries inflicted upon us by this Reform Bill. 
My letters are long before the public. They 
have been unrefuted, uncontradicted in any 
of their details. And with this case of atro- 
cious injustice to Ireland placed before the 
Reformers of Great Britain, what assistance, 
v.'hat sympathy do we receive ? Why I have 
got some half dozen drivelling letters from 
Political Unions and political characters, ask- 

* Letter No. 1 to the Reformers of Great Bri- 
tain, 



ing me whether I advise them to petition, or 
bestir themselves in ourf^ehalf! 

"Reformers of Great Britain! I do not ask 
you either to petition or to he silent. I do 
not advise yon to petition or to do any other 
act in favor of the Irish. You will consult 
your own feelings of justice and generosity, 
uprovoked by any advice or entreaty of 
mine. 

" For my own part, I never despaired of 
Ireland ; I do not, I will not, I cannot despair 
of my beloved country. She has, in my 
view, obtained freedom of conscience for 
others, as well as for herself. She has shaken 
off the inciibus of tyihes, while silly legisla- 
tion was dealing out its folly ao.d its false- 
hoods. She can, and she will obtain for her- 
self justice and consjtltuiional freedom; and, 
although she may sigh at British neglect and 
ingratitude, there is no sound of despair in 
that sigh, nor any want of moral energy on 
her part to attain her own rights by peaceable 
and legal means," 

Through all the stages of O'Connell's po- 
litical career, he. has never failed to attribute 
to the Union with Great Britain, much of the 
suffering and degradation of his country. To 
a repeal of that Union he alone looked as a 
remedy for the evils of Absenteeism, that 
canker of the heart, draining away the very 
springs of her life ; the Church Establish- 
ment with its tythe-proctors and bayonets; 
the decay of her manufactures and the gene- 
ral prostration of her commercial energies. 
Hence, while contending for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, his enemies justly termed him an 
Agitator with ulterior views. "I toiled," 
said O'Connell, for Catholic Emancipation, 
only with the Repeal as my great and ulti- 
mate object, it was because 1 saw that it 
was impossible to bring the people of Ire- 
land to cpmbine| for national independence, 
until there was an end of unjust political de- 
gradation of the great rnajority, and of the 
unjust political ascendency of the few," 
Under his direction, the people of Ireland had 
effectually nullified the tythe system, by re- 
fusing, in common with the Quakers, to pay 
for the support of a church with whose min- 
istry they had no communion; and when*lheir 
property was seized in default of payment 
by the tythe-proctor, "the odious tyihe-proc- 
tor," as Moore, in his Captain Rock, callp 
him, no Irishman, with one spark of nationo 
feeling in his bosom, could be found to pui 
chase it. Yet the Whig Ministry sustainet 
this religious robbery, and weary of fruitiest 
expostulation with an English Parliament, 
O'Connell commenced openly his " agitation" 
for a Repeal of the Union, Here, too, the 
spirit of Ireland has been with him. 

The tythe system, unutterably odious, and 
full of all injustice, had prepared the way for 
this expression of feeling on the part of the 
people, Ireland had never, in any period of 
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tier history, bowed her neck jieaceably to the 
ecclesiastical yoke. From the Canon of Ca- 
she!, prepared by English Deputies, in the 
twelfth century, decreeing for the first time 
that tythes should be paid in Ireland, down 
to the present moment, the church in her bor- 
ders has relied solely upon the strong arm of 
the law, and literally reaped its tythes with 
the sword. The decree of the Dublin Synod 
under Archbishop Corny n, in 1185, could only 
be enforced within the palo. of the English 
settlement. The attempts of Henry Xlll. al- 
so failed. Without the pale, endeavors to col- 
lect tythes were met by stern opposition. — 
And although from the time of William III. 
the tythe system has been established in 
Ireland, yet at no period has it been regarded 
otherwise than as a system of legalized rob- 
bery by seven-eighths of the people. An exam- 
ination of this system cannot fail to excite our 
wonder, not that it has been thus regarded, 
bqit th^t it has been so long endured by any 
people on the face of the earth — least of all by 
Irishmen. Tythe to the^araount'of 1,000,000/. 
are annually wrung from itnpoverished Ire- 
land, in support of a clergy who can only 
wimber about one-sixteenth of her population 
as their hearers ; and wrung too, in an undue 
proportion,, from the Catholic counties.* In 
the Southern and Middle counties, almost en- 
tirely inhabited by the Catholic peasantry, 
every thing they possess is subject to the 
tythe-— the cow is seized in the hovel—the 
potatoe in the barrel — the coat even on the 
poor man's back.j The revenues of five of the 
dignitaries of the Irish Church by establish- 
ment are as follows : 

The Prelacy 140,000/.; Derry 120.000/.; 
Kilmore 100,000/.; Clogan 100.000/.; Water- 
ford 70,000/. Compare these enormous sums 
with that paid by Scotland for the mainten- 
ance pf the church, viz: 270,000/, Yet that 
Church has 2,000,000 ejouls under its care; 
while that of Ireland has not above 500,000. 
Nor are these princely livings expended in 
Ireland by their possessors. The Bishoprics 
of Cloyne and Meath have been held by Ab- 
sentees—by men who know no more of their 
flocks than the non-resident owner of a West 
Indi|i plantation did of the miserable negroes, 
the fruits of whose thankless laboi were an- 
nually transmitted to him. Out of 1289 
beneficed clergymen in Ireland, between 5 
and 600 are non-residents — spending in Bath 
and London, or in making the fashionable 
lour of the continent, the wealth forced from 
the Catholic peasant and the Protestant dis- 
senter, by the bayonets of the military.— 
Scorching and terrible was the sarcasm of 
Grattan applied to those locusts of the church; 
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•a beastly and pompous priesthood — political 
potentates, and Christian pastors — full of 
false zeal — full of worldly pride, and full of 
gluttony — empty of the true religion—to 
iheii flocks oppressive — to their inferior cler- 
ay brutal — to their King abject, and to their 
God impudent and familiar — they stand on 
the altar as a stepping-stone to the throne, 
glorying in the ear of princes, whom they 
poison with crooked principles and heated 
advice~a faction against their king when 
ihey are not his slaves,— ever the dirt under 
his feel or a poinard to his heart." 

The evils of Absenteeism — the non-residence of 
the wealthy land-holders and Noblemen and Bi- 
shops of (ho Church, draining from a starving 
country the very necessaries of life, can only find 
a remedy in a repeal of Union, &nd the salutary 
provisions of a domestic parliament. Such a par- 
liament can alone afford that adequate protection 
to the national industry, so loudly demanded by 
thousands of unemployed laborers, starving amid 
the ruins of deserted manufactories. During the 
brief period of ^iartial Irish liberty which followed 
the pacific revolution of '82, the manufactures of 
the country revived and flourished ; and the smile 
of contented industry was visible all over the 
land. In 1797 there were 15,0U0 silk-weavers in 
the city of Dublin alone. 7'here are now buc 
400. Such is the practical effects of the U^ion, 
of that suicidal act of the Irish Parliament, which 
yielded up in a moment of treachery and terror, 
the dearest interests of the country to the legisla- 
tion of an English parliament and the tender mer- 
cies of Castlereigh— of that Castlereigh, who, 
when accused by Grattan of spending 15,000/» 
in purchasing votes for the Union, replied with 
tho rare audacity of bigh-haiided iniquttyj • We 
did spend 15,000/. and we would have spent 15,- 
000,000/. if necSfSiiry, to carry the Union'— that 
Castlereigh, who, when seven hundred and seven 
thousand Irishmen petitioned against the Union, 
and three hundred thousand for it, maintained that 
the latter constituted the majority ! Well has it 
been said that the deep vengeance which Ireland 
owed him was infficted by the great criminal upon 
himself. The nation which he sold and plunder- 
ed saw him make with his own hand the fearful 
retribution. The great body of the Irish people 
never assented to the Union. The following ex- 
tract from a speech of Earl (then Mr.) Gray, in 
1800, upon the Union question, will show what 
means were made use of to drag Ireland, while yet 
mourning over her slaughtered children, to the 
marriage altar with England : * If the parliament 
of Ireland had been left to itself, untempted and 
unawed, it would without hesitation have rejected 
the resolutions. Out of the 300 members, 120 
strenuously opposed the measure, 162 voted for it 
—of these 115 were placemen— some of them 
wore English generals on the staff, without a foot 
of ground in Ireland, and completely dependent 
on government.' • Let us reflect upon the arts 
made use of since the last session of the Irish Par- 
liament to pack a majority — for Union — in the 
House of Commons. All persons holding offices 
under Government, if they hesitated to vote as di- 
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reeled, were stripped of all their employmenta. — 
A Bill framed for preserving the purity of {larlia- 
raent was^ iikewiso abused ; and no less tha« 
53 seats were evacuated by their holders having 
received nominal offices.;);' 

The signs of the times are most favorable to 
the success of the Irish Liberator. The tremen- 
dous power of the English political unions is be- 
ginning to developtj itself in favor of Ireland. A 
deep sympathy is evinced for her siilfering*, and a 
general determination to espouse her cause. — 
Brute force cannot put down the peaceable and le- 
gal agitation of the question of her rights and in* 
terests. The spirit of the age forbids it. The 
agitation will go on, for it is spreading among men 
who» to use the words of the eloquent Shiel, 
while looking out upon the ocean, and gazing up- 
on the shore, which nature has guarded with so 
many of her bulwarks, can hear the language of 
Repeal muttered in the dashing of the very .waves 
which separate them from Great Britain by a bar- 
rier of God's own creation. Another bloodless 
victory, we trust, awaits O'Connell : a victory 
worthy of his heart and intellect: — unstained by 
one drop of human blood— unmoistened by a eo- 
litary tear. 

Ireland will be redeemed and disenthralled, not 
perhaps by a repeal of the Union, but by the ac- 
complishment of such a thorough reform in the 
government and' policy of Great Britain, as shall 
render a repeal unnecessary. 

The sentiments of O'Connell in regard to tha 
means of effecting his object of political reform are 
distinctly impressed upon all his appeals to the 
people. In his letter in December, 1832, to the 
Dublin Trades Union, he says : * The Repealers 
must not have our cause stained with blood. Far 
indeed from it. We can, and ought to, carry the 
Repeal only in the total absence of offence against 
tha laws of man, or crime in the sight of God. — 
The best revolution which was ever effected could 
not be worth ope drop of human blood.' In his 
speech at the public dinner given him by the citi- 
zens of Cork, we find a yet more earnest avowal 
of pacific principles : * It may be stated,* said he, 
* to countervail our efforts, that this struggle will 
involve the destruction of life and property ; that it 
will overturn the frame work of our civil sdcietv, 
and give an undue and fearful influence to one 
rank to the ruin of all others. These are awful 
considerations truly— -if risked. I am one of those 
who have always believed that aky political 

CHANGE IS TOO DEAHLT i'trUCHASEI) BT A SISGLE 

anop OF DLOOB ; and who think that any political 
superstructure based upon other opinion, is like 
the sand-supporttd fabric, beautiful in the brief 
hour of sunshine, but the moment one drop of rain 
touches the arid basis, melting away in wreck and 
ruin ! I am an accountable being ; I have a sou! 
and a God to answer to, in another and belter 
world for my thoughts and actions in this. I bis- 

CtAIM HEIIE AWY ACT OF MINE, WHICH WOXTM) 
SPOUT WITH THE IIVES OP MT FEI.I.OW CBEA- 
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THEiii uioo,o. And here, in the face of<3od and 
of oiir common country, I protest that if I did not 
sincerely and firmly believe that the araelioralion 
1 de&ire, could he effected without violence, with- 
out any change in the rebtivd scalia of ranks in 
the present social condition of Ireland, except that 
change which all must desire, making each better 
than it was before, and cementing ail in one solid 
irresistablo mass, I would at once give up the 
struggle which I have always kept with tyranny* 
I would withdraw from the contest wh'ch I have 
hitherto waged with those who would perpetuate 
our thraldom : I would not, for ono moment^, dare 
to venture for that which in costing one human 
life would cost infinitely too dear. But it will 
cost us no such price. Have we not had wittain 
my memory, two great political revolutions 1 And 
had we them not without bloodshed or violence to 
the social compact ? Have we not arrived at a pe- 
riod when physical force and military power yield 
to moral and intellectual energy ! Has not the 
time of * Cedaflt arraa logaj' come for us and the 
other nations of the earth V 

Let us trust that the prediction of O'Connel 
1 will be verified ; — that , reason and intellect are dea- 
1 tined, under God, to do that for the nations of the 
earth which the physical force of centuries and the 
red sactifice of a thousand battle-fields have failed 
to accomplish. Glorious, beyond all others, will 
be the day, when * nation no more shall rise up 
against nation' — when^^s a necessary consequence 
of the universal acknowledgment of the rights of 
man, it shall no longer be in the power of an indi- 
vidual to drag millions into strife, for the unholy 
gratification of persorial prejudice and passion.— 
The reformed Governments of Great Britain and 
France, resting, as they do, upon a popular basis, 
are already tending to this consummation, for the 
people have suffered too nauch from the warlike 
ambition of their for^ner masters, not to have 
learned that the gains of peaceful industry are bet- 
ter than the wages of human butchery. 

Among the great names of Ireland — alike con- 
spicuous, yet widely dissimilar-— stand Wellington 
and O'Connell. The one smote down the modern 
Alexander upon Waterloo's field of death. But 
the page of his reputation is dim with the tears of 
the widow and the orphan, and dark with the 
stain of blood. The other, armed only with the 
weapons of truth and reason, has triumphed over 
the oppression of centuries ; and opened a peace- 
ful pathway to the Temple of Freedom, through 
which its Goddess may be seen, no longer propi- 
tiated with human sacrifices, like some foul Idol 
of the East, but clothed in Christian attributes 
and smiling in the beauty of holiness upon the 
pure hearts and peaceful hands of its votaries.—. 
The bloodless victories of the latter have all the 
sublimity with none of the criminality which at- 
taches itself to the triumphs of the former. To 
thunder high truths in the deafened ear of nations 
—to rouse the better spirit of the age— to sooth 
the malignant passions of assembled and madden- 
ed men— to throw open the temple doorw of justice 
to the abused, enslaved and persecuted— to unra- 
vei'the mysteries of guilt, and hold up the work- 
ers of iniquity in the eevere light of truth, stripped 
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J of Umr disguise atul covicrcd wiih the confuaionof 
their own vileness ; ihcse are viclorice more glori- 
ous thaa otiy which have evei reddened the earth 
with carnage:-— 

They ask a spirit of morv^ « x«Ited pitch. 
And courage tempered with a holitr fire. 

Of the more recent efibits of O'Connel we need 
not speak — for no one can read the English peri» 
odicais and papers, without perceiving that O- 
Cohneil is, at this moment, the leading politician 
— the master mind of the British empire. At- 
tempts have been made to prejudice the American 
mind against him by a republication on this side of 
the svaier, ol" the false and foul slanders of his To- 
ry enemies, in reference to what is called " the 
O'Goniiell rent" — a sum placed annually in hia 
hafidsby a grateful peoplej—and which he has 



devoted BcrupulouHly to the great object of Ireland's) 
political redemption. He has acquired no riches 
hy his political elForts — his heart and soul and 
mind and strength have bsen directed to his suf- 
fering country and the cause of universal freedom. 
For this he has deservedly a place in tho heart 
and aftections of every eon of Ireland. One mil- 
lion of ransomed slaves in the British dependen- 
cies, will teach their children to repeat the name 
of O'Connell, with that of Wilberforce and Clark- 
son. And when the slain and caste of slavery 
shall have passed from our own country, he will 
bo regarded as our friend and benefactor, whose 
faithful rebukes and warnings and eloquent ap- 
peals to our pride of character, borne to us across 
the Atlantic, touched the guilty sensitiveness of 
the National conscience, mi. through shame, 
prepared the way of repentance. 



